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PREFACE 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  thesis  Is  to  examine  the 
recent  fundamental  political  and  economic  relationships  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Indochinese  states  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam,  My  analysis  basically  Includes  the  years  from 
1970  to  1975 • Where  It  was  possible  and  appropriate  I In- 
corporated more  current  data,  but  no  source  Is  later  than 
June,  1976. 

The  official  names  of  the  Indochina  countries  are: 
Democratic  Kampuchea  (Cambodia),  People's  Democratic  Republic 
of  Laos  (Laos),  and  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV).  I 
have  been  Inconsistent  only  In  referring  to  the  DRV,  which  I 
may  have  variously  called  North  Vietnam,  Vietnam,  or  the  DRV, 
l/herever  possible  I have  tried  to  stress  the  Soviet 
view  from  primary  sources,  but  this  was  not  always  possible. 
In  some  cases  data  or  commentary  from  Soviet  sources  was  In- 
adequate or  lacking  entirely.  This  was  especially  true  for 
information  relatintr  to  economic  and  military  assistance, 
where  I v;as  forced  to  rely  on  United  States  estimates. 

I express  my  appreciation  to  Notre  Dame  Professors 
Georpce  A.  Brinkley,  Michael  J.  Francis,  and  Theodore  B. 

Ivanus  for  the  knowledge  they  have  Imparted  and  for  the 
patient  consideration  they  have  shorn  me.  . ‘ . _ 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVES 

INDOCHINA  IN  THE  HEIRARGHY  OP  SOVIET  PRIORITIES 

Indochina  of  Itself  has  not  been  viewed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a vital  national  security  Interest.  Historically 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  plven  first  priority  to  Its 
creat-power  relationship  with  the  United  States  (and  with 
Europe).^  A second  major  Interest  has  been  the  struP'fZ'le  with 
China  for  leadership  of  the  communist  world  and  for  Influence 
In  Asia.  It  Is  In  Southeast  Asia  In  general  and  Indochina  In 
particular  where  those  two  primary  Interests  have  collided. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  Indochina  has  been  a microcosm  of 
sometimes  Incompatible  elements  and  objectives:  (a)  national 

liberation  movements  which  It  would  like  to  support;  (b)  a so- 
cialist state  (North  Vietnam),  threatened  by  "Imperialism," 
which  it  feels  obllp-ated  to  sustain;  (c)  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  American  power  and  Influence,  but  within  the  confines 
of  peaceful  co-existence;  (d)  a similar  opportunity  to  reduce 
or  contain  Chinese  Influence;  and  (e)  a possible  opportunity 
In  liprht  of  (c)  and  (d)  above  to  "fill  the  void"  with  Its  own 
presence.  A more  recent  objective  Is  the  limitation  of  prow- 
Inv  Japanese  Influence,  while  another  froal  Is  to  seek  expanded 
trade  and  open  new  markets.  A final  objective  In  view  of  a 
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rapidly  expandlnc  Soviet  navy  Is  to  secure  free  naval  access, 
base  rl^^hts,  and/or  repair  facilities  in  Indochina  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  region. ^ 

SINO-SOVISr  RIVALRY  IN  THE  INDOCHINA  REGION 

Sovlet-Chlnese  competition  for  Influence  In  Indochina 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a major  factor  In  determln- 
Incc  Soviet  relationships  and  policies  In  the  area.  The  sudden 
communist  assumptions  of  power  In  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Laos 
--combined  with  a significant  withdrawal  of  United  States 
presence  and  Influence — will  probably  Intensify  Slno-Sovlet 
rivalry  In  Indochina  and  will  be  reflected  primarily  In  ef- 

4 

forts  to  win  or  sustain  the  loyalties  of  the  new  rulers  there. 
The  presslns'  need  for  reconstruction  and  development  aid  In 
the  area  would  tend  to  clve  the  competitive  edfre  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  possesses  the  vreater  economic  resources. 

The  efforts  of  both  the  USSR  and  China  to  gain  prestige 
and  Influence  In  the  Indochina  reP'lon  at  each  other's  cost 
have  resulted  In  a triangular  relationship  between  them  and 
the  Individual  nations  which  has  often  redounded  In  treater 
political  maneuverability  (within  limits)  for  the  smaller 
states  than  If  the  Chinese  and  Russians  were  united  In  their 
views. 5 As  shall  be  seen.  North  Vietnam  has  proven  quite  ad- 
ept at  steering  a zler-zac  course  between  the  two  major  commu- 


nist powers 


THE  SOVIET  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  SYSTEE  IN  ASIA 


The  Soviet  Union's  now  vierorous  carr.nalp^n  for  an  Aslan 
collective  security  plan  Is  Interrelated  v.’lth  the  crrowlnp: 
Slno-Sovlet  rivalry  In  Indochina.  The  first  major  proposals 
for  such  a plan  surfaced  In  mld-1969  In  a milieu  of  political 
chansres  of  world-wide  significance:  the  border  clashes  alone: 

the  Ussuri  River  In  March  revealed  the  Slno-Sovlet  "rift"  as 
a wldenlnfi^,  lone-term  chasm;  China's  Cultural  Revolution  had 
Just  ended,  which  signified  a "normalizing"  of  Chinese  diplo- 
macy and  a prospect  of  some  chanee  In  Its  relations  with  the 
United  States;  and  finally,  the  slens  of  the  United  States 
Intention  to  reduce  Its  role  In  Indochina  could  be  apprehended 
(this  was  confirmed  In  July  by  President  Nixon's  "Guam  Doc- 
trine" address).^ 

In  this  context,  and  with  a special  concern  for  China's 

7 

menaclncr  "Great-Power,  hesremonl stlc  aspirations"  In  Asia, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  put  Increaslnc-  stress  on  the  concept  of 

g 

collective  security — especially  since  1972.  Most  of  the 
countries  In  Asia  have  been  approached  about  the  plan,  and 
the  Soviet  press  claims  "Innumerable  Indications  that  the 
Idea  of  collective  security  Is  rainlnc:  pround  In  Asla."'^ 

However,  there  have  been  no  firm  commitments  to  the  So- 
viet proposal  In  Southeast  Asia  despite  assurances  "that  It 
will  be  open  to  all  Aslan  states... and  that  the  entire  system 
/of  collective  securltj^/wlll  not  be  directed  apalnst  any  sep- 
arate Aslan  country...."^®  Havlnp  heard  years  of  vitupera- 
tive denunciations  of  China's  airprresslve  Aslan  "hepemonlstlc 
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asDlrqt Ions"  by  the  Soviet  U'^lon,  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  less  powerful  nations  In  the  area  are  fearful  of  belnc' 
drawn  Into  the  .laws  of  Slno-Sovlet  rivalry;  however,  one  ana- 
lyst does  sup-frest  that  Vietnam  mlvht  be  "coaxed"  Into  Jolnlns" 
a Sovl et -sponsored  collective  security  nlan.'^ 

SCVIHrr-UMITKD  STATES  DLTENTP:  AND  INDOCHINA 

Several  Soviet  sources  have  suKcested  a relationship 
between  detente  and  the  communist  victories  in  Indochina. 
Consider  the  followlnp':  - 

The  conclusive  phase  of  the  liberation  strug- 
gle In  Indochina  developed  successfully  due  to  the 
new  conditions,  the  nev;  situation  /sic/  that  have 
obtained  In  the  v:orld  under  the  Influence  of  the 
nrocrresslve  di^tente,  trii'gered  by  the  active  and 
purposeful  foreign  policy  of  the  USSH....^^ 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOVIr-T  POLICY 

Although  the  USSR  may  want  to  think  of  Its  forelcn  pol- 
icy In  Indochina  as  "active  and  purposeful,"  some  non-Soviet 
analysts  sugR'est  that  its  policies  might  more  accuratel.y  be 
described  as  "reactive  and  risk-avoiding."  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  has  rarely  taken  the  Initiative  with  Its  policies; 
rather  Its  policies  have  often  been  responses  at  least  par- 
tially dictated  either  by  changing  local  policies  and  situa- 
tions or  by  pressures  exerted  by  the  United  States,  China, 

14 

or  leaders  of  the  Indochinese  nations. 

Soviet  policy  Is  ri sk-avoldinR:  In  that  It  has  consist- 
ently revealed  a preference  for  negotiated  or  political 
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settlements  over  attempts  to  achieve  military  victory.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  also  been  very  sensitive  about  any  possible 
uncontrolled  escalation  which  mlpht  draw  the  USSR  Into  a di- 
rect confrontation  with  either  the  United  States  or  China  or 
Jeonardlze  Its  national  Interests  or  jrreat-power  relation- 
ships . 


GHAPT3R  II 
SOVISr  HSLATIOKS 

WITH  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  (DRV) 


POLITICAL  RELATIONS 

Soviet  relations  with  the  DRV  mlp^ht  best  be  character- 
ized as  rldlnp'  between  the  horns  of  a dilemma.  On  the  one 

horn,  the  USSR  has  sought  to  nortray  Itself  as  the  staunch- 

1 7 

est  supoorter  of  Vietnam's  revolutionary  strujrgle  'and  to 
prove  that  the  USSR  can  do  more  for  that  struggle--and  the 
reconstruction  necessary  after  It — than  can  China.  To  this 
end  Moscow  has  vlven  Hanoi  extensive  propaganda  and  material 
sunport  (see  below). 

On  the  other  horn,  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  increas- 
ingly desirous  of  further  di^tente  with  the  United  States 
(especially  since  the  significant  events  of  I969)  and  sought 
to  reduce  the  dangers  from  possibly  uncontrollable  escalation 
of  local  conflicts  which  might  draw  the  USSR  Into  more  or 
less  direct  confrontations  with  either  the  United  States  or 
China.  This  horn  of  the  dilemma  suggests  policies  of  re- 
straint and  a reduced  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  preference  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a negotiated 
or  political  settlement  of  the  war  rather  than  support  for  a 
major  North  Vietnamese  drive  for  military  victory  In  the 
South . 
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The  duality  of  the  USSR's  policy  In  Indochina  with  the 
welt^ht  of  emphasis  on  Soviet  national  Interest  and  major 
nower  relationships  has  no  doubt  often  been  a source  of  frus- 
tration to  the  leaders  of  the  DRV,  for  whom  a unified  Vietnam 
on  Hanoi's  terms  was  a prime  objective.  The  Soviet  prefer- 
ence for  a nen;otlated  settlement  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
cannot  have  been  enthusiastically  viewed  by  the  Vietnamese 
communists;  they  had  bitter  memories  of  the  195^  Geneva  a- 
vreement , where  their  interests  were  subordinated  to  those  of 
the  major  powers--partlcularly  the  Soviet  Unlon--and  "nego- 
tiated" away.^^  Thus  the  Vietnamese  have  consistently  work- 
ed toward  a military  victory  In  the  South. 

Soviet  support  for  a major  North  Vletnam/Viet  Cong  of- 
fensive aimed  at  full  military  victory  was  less  than  whole- 
hearted throughout  most  of  the  Vietnam  war  period.  There  are 
at  least  three  possible  reasons  for  this  "restrained"  Soviet 
support  before  1973.  First,  the  USSR  did  not  want  to  risk  a 
major  United  States  re-entry  Into  the  war  (for  reasons  men- 
tioned above).  Second,  the  Soviet  Union  mlvht  not  have  de- 
sired a victory  unless  It  was  assured  It  could  secure  maxi- 
mum Influence  over  the  Vietnamese.  Third,  In  the  face  of 
Intense  Slno-Sovlet  rivalry,  the  USSR  may  have  felt  that  a 
clear-cut  victory  mlprht  be  Interpreted  as  a demonstration  of 
the  correctness  of  the  more  aggressive  Chinese  "people's 
war"  strategy  as  adapted  by  the  Vietnamese,  while  a defeat 
would  result  In  a loss  of  prestige  for  Its  more  moderate 
"parliamentary"  strategy. Finally,  the  Soviets  have 
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always  spoken  of  the  Inevitability  of  an  ultimate  Communist 
victory  In  Vietnam;  the  main  problem  for  them  seems  to  have 
be»^n  one  of  tlralnrc  and  tactlcs;^^  these  In  turn  relate  to  the 
Intricacies  of  Sovlet-Chlnese-Unlted  States  relationships  In 
the  era  of  d#>tente. 

Thus  In  July  1971  the  announcement  of  President  Nixon's 
acceptance  of  an  Invitation  to  visit  China  evoked  a reapprais- 
al of  Soviet  policy  In  Indochina,  the  details  and  consequences 
of  which  are  even  novf  not  fully  comprehended,  because  many 
of  the  talks  v:ere  secret.  The  Soviet  press  reflected  a con- 
cern that  United  States-Ghlna  agreements  mlfirht  be  reached 
with  a view  to  "oressure"  Moscow  to  modify  Its  position  In 
Indochina. In  October  a major  Soviet  delegation  visited 
Hanoi , Dosslbly  to  assure  the  DRV s leaders  of  Its  support 

and  also  to  Influence  Hanoi  to  take  a more  antl-Ghlnese 
23 

stand.  Soviet  success  was  limited  In  both  respects.  Hanoi 
reo-arded  the  resultlnsc  Joint  statement  as  not  fully  accept- 
able, and  Hanoi's  press  voiced  anxiety  that  both  the  Chinese 

24 

and  the  Soviets  were  trying  to  Impose  a settlement  on  Hanoi. 

There  are  conflicting  views  on  how  much  support  the  So- 
viet Union  pcave  to  the  North  Vietnamese  In  1972.  The  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  the  USSR  may  have  favored  a controlled 
offensive  of  limited  scope  In  order  to  embarrass  President 
Nixon  and  the  Chinese,  to  test  "Vletnamlzatlon, " and  possibly 
to  affect  the  United  States  election  camoalp:n;  however,  a 
major  offensive  aimed  at  military  victory  was  almost  surely 
opposed. Hoanpr  Tunc^,  editor  of  Nhan  Dan , the  official 
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VletnamosG  V/orkers  Party  newspaper,  Is  reoorted  to  have  told 

a vlsltlnsr  American  that  "revolutionary  forces  in  the  South 

would  have  scored  even  more  soectacular  grains  in  1972  except 
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for  the  restraint  applied  by  the  DRV's  major  allies." 

The  events  of  the  year  1972  also  served  to  underscore 
the  Soviet  Union's  long-term  priorities.  For  although  .Moscow 
was  still  sensitive  enough  to  try  to  reassure  Hanoi  that  In- 
creasinp:  United  States-Sovlet  dfetente  v:ould  not  be  detriment- 
al to  Vietnamese  Interests,  It  nevertheless  vjelcomed  President 
Nixon  despite  the  mining  and  blockadln;?  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
harbors  Just  before  his  visit.  Thus  the  Immediate  Soviet  role 

In  Indochina  would  appear  to  have  been  of  lower  priority  than 

27 

an  endurlnfc  detente  with  the  United  States. 

IJhether  the  Soviet  Union  applied  significant  pressure  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  sign  the  1973  Agreement  on  ilndlng  the 
Nar  and  Restoring  the  Peace  in  Vietnam  Is  still  a matter  of 
some  speculation.  One  analyst  suggests  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  sought  to  Influence  the  decision  to  sign, 

2 8 

with  China's  pressure  possibly  being  the  more  Important  one. 
According  to  him,  since  1965' 

The  Soviet  Union... has  been  applying  quiet 
political  pressure  upon  Hanoi  with  the  aim  of  mov- 
ing It  toward  a political  settlement  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  Hanoi  appeared  willing  to  move  spon- 
taneously. It  was  only  In  late  1972,  however,  v:hen 
they  were  supplemented  by  parallel  Chinese  efforts 
and  reinforced  by  the  failure  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Saster  offensive,  that  these  Soviet  pres- 
sures became  effective. 29 


Other  factors,  such  as  the  massive  United  States  bombing 


raids  of  late  December,  secret  promises  of  United  States  re- 
construction aid,  and  assurances  of  military  aid  support  by 
both  the  USSR  and  China  may  also  have  had  some  effect. 


In  late  1973,  the  flphtlnv  In  Vietnam  Intensified  (the 
ceasefire  was  never  strictly  adhered  to  by  either  the  Commu- 
nists or  the  South  Vietnamese).  North  Vietnam  ascribed  the 
Increased  level  of  conflict,  plus  the  total  lack  of  any  move 
toward  a oolltlcal  settlement,  to  United  States  Interference 
by  Its  continued  support  of  the  Thleu  ^e^^lme.  Leaders  of  the 
DRV  approached  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  asked  that  both 
allies  apply  pressure  on  the  United  States  to  cease  Its  sup- 
oort  of  Thleu,  lest  the  DRV  be  forced  to  resume  fighting  on 
a major  scale.  Neither  ally  favored  a renewed  military  of- 
fensive, and  so  ''cautioned"  the  United  States  and  also  helped 
to  arrange  a Paris  meetlnv  between  Secretary  of  State  Klsslnc- 

er  and  Le  Due  Tho.  Put  such  actions  could  hardly  be  called 

31 

unqualified  support. 

Two  other  events  occurred  In  197^  which  were  to  signi- 
ficantly affect  the  future  of  Indochina.  The  first  was  a 
policy  review  made  In  July  and  August  by  the  leadershln  of  the 
Vietnam  Workers  Party.  As  a result  of  this  review  the  DRV 
leadership  decided  to  Initiate  an  unsurve  In  "revolutionary 
activity"  In  order  to  pressure  the  Thleu  resrlme  to  Implement 
certain  oolltlcal  provisions  of  the  Afrreement.  Thus  the  re- 
vised strategy  was  not  aimed  at  launchlns’  a major  offensive, 
but  rather  at  toppling  Thleu  and  replaclnsr  him  with  leader- 
shlo  more  amenable  to  a "political  solution"  (presumably 
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meanlns;  a coalition  t^overnment  Including  representatives  from 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government The  second  sig- 
nificant event  was  that  the  annual  negotiations  In  Moscow  for 
Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  which  bepan  in  December  197^, 
were  not  concluded  in  January,  as  In  the  past,  but  remained 
onen-ended  to  accommodate  the  military  situation  as  it  devel- 

* A 

oped  in  the  South. 

Increased  "revolutlonaij' activity"  began  in  late  197^, 

Involving  14-15  North  Vietnamese  divisions;  In  January,  19?5f 

two  or  three  more  divisions  came  south,  and  by  the  end  of  Feb- 

34 

ruary  there  were  19-20  full  divisions  In  the  South.  After 

some  Initial  successes  In  Phuoc  Long  province,  the  North 

Vietnamese  launched  a major  regional  offensive  In  the  Central 

highlands  around  the  provincial  capitaJ  of  Ban  Me  Thuot  In 

March.  Then  came  Thleu's  fat^ul  decision  to  abandon  that 

area  and  to  pull  the  South  Vietnamese  army  back  to  defend 

the  major  lowland  cities.  The  pull-back  became  disorganized 

and  panic  ensued.  The  North  Vietnamese  then  pressed  their  •• 

advantage  with  highly  mobilized,  blltzkrleg-llke  attacks, 

and  less  than  two  months  after  the  major  offensive  began  near 

35 

Ban  Me  Thuot,  South  Vietnam  surrendered.^-^ 

The  full  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  leadership  supported 
the  new  offensive  strategy  of  the  North  V'^letnamese  In  late 
1974  and  early  1975  Is  unclear.  Certainly  unqualified  sup- 
port would  have  been  a departure  from  the  usual  Soviet  caution 
in  similar  situations.  However,  circumstances  in  late  1974 
were  considerably  different  from  prior  years:  United  States 
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forces  (including  air  power)  were  almost  totally  withdrawn 
from  the  area;  the  U.3.  Gonp-ress  was  hecomlnp'  Increaslnj^ly 
reluctant  to  approve  further  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  Thleu  vovernraent ; the  V.'ar  Powers  Act  had  been  passed, 
which  made  a presidential  re-commltment  of  U.3.  forces  unlike- 
ly; a new  president  was  In  the  V/hlte  House;  and  the  desire 
of  both  the  U.S.  Conp'ress  and  the  American  people  seemed  to 
be  to  forpret  Vietnam  and  move  on  to  more  pressing  domestic 
and  world  concerns. Since  a prime  Soviet  objective  had 
been  to  avoid  a major  United  States  re-lnvolvement  In  the 
area  and  that  re-lnvolvement  seemed  highly  Improbable,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  well  have  chosen  to  sunnort  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive.  The  Soviet  decision  to  keep  the  North  Viet- 
nam aid  nesrotlatlons  open-ended  would  tend  to  support  this 
view,  as  would  the  post-victory  rhetoric  In  the  Soviet  press. 

Since  1971--and  especially  since  1973 — there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  more  frequent,  more  varied,  and  more  binding 
relationships  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  DRV  (See  Ap- 
pendix A,  " Ghronolovy" ) . These  relationships  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  and  expand  In  the  period  1976-19'30,  and  all 
Indications  are  that  they  vrlll  continue  to  do  so  well  beyond 
that.  Consider  the  following  Soviet  summary  of  a 1975 
claratlon  and  agreement: 

The  USSR  and  the  DRV  Intend  to  encourap-e  vis- 
its by  official  delegations  and  statesmen  for  the 
maintenance  of  regular  contacts,  exchanges  of  views 
on  Soviet -VI etnamese  relations  and  on  international 
nrobleras  of  mutual  Interest.  In  accordance  with 
the  documents  slpmed  durlnc  the  visit,  the  two  sides 
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1 


vrlll  oromote  further  economic,  scientific  and 
technol OP"! cal  cooperation  both  on  a bilateral 
basis  and  within  the  framework  of  the  multilat- 
eral cooperation  of  the  socialist  countries,  this 
to  Include  the  coordination  of  national  economic 
plans,  the  sendlns"  of  skilled  specialists,  and 
the  tralnlnr  of  national  cadres  for  various  bran- 
ches of  Vietnam's  economy,  science,  technology, 
and  culture.  Also  envisaged  Is  the  expansion  of 
Sovlet-Vletnamese  ties  in  the  fields  of  science, 
culture,  arts,  education,  public  health,  the  press, 
radio,  television,  films,  tourism,  sports,  and 
contacts  between  public  and  artistic  bodies  of 
the  two  countries. 3B 


In  llvht  of  the  historical  Slno-Sovlet  competition  for 
Hanoi's  aller^lance.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Moscow's 
numerous  political  Initiatives  toward  Hanoi  since  the  Viet- 
namese victory  have  not  been  countered  In  any  significant 
way  by  Peklnr,  who  appears  now  to  view  the  DRV  with  Increas- 
Inp-  suspicion.  China's  three  major  concerns  appear  to  be 
(1)  whether  Vletnam--now  a major  power  In  the  area--wlll  seek 
to  control  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  expand  Its  support  of  other 
Insurp'ent  movements,  thus  rivaling  China  as  a revolutionary 
mentor;  (2)  whether  Hanoi  will  Increasingly  side  with  the 
USSR  on  military  and  political  Issues  affectlnv  China  (as 
Hanoi  did  in  renounclnp"  NATO);  and  (3)  w'hether  the  DRV  will 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  the  use  of  the  significant  naval  fa- 
cilities In  Vietnam  (Gam  Ranh  Ray  has  been  specifically  men- 
tioned ) . 

SOVIRr  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  AID  TO  THE  DRV 

Trylnv  to  assemble  meaningful  statistics  on  Soviet  aid 
is  often  a labor  of  Sisyphus.  Soviet  sources  rarely  vlve 
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nny  flrurps  on  the  value  of  aid  clven,  and  non-Soviet  sources 
so7ietlT.es  differ  In  method  and  Interpretation.  For  purposes 
of  this  analysis,  one  major  estimate  was  used  as  a founda- 
tion, and  other  source  estlmate.s  were  reconciled  with  It  as 
nearly  as  nosslMe  uslnp"  a standard  set  of  criteria.  When 
dollar  estimates  from  various  sources  were  adjusted  to  the 
same  base  year  (1974),  there  v;as  surnrlsinfl^ly  little  non- 
reconcllable  difference  amonr  them.^®  However,  such  esti- 
mates should  be  used  cautiously  and  then  only  to  Indicate 
basic  values,  comoarlsons,  and  trends. 

Excellent  summaries  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  USSR  "ma- 
terial assistance"  to  the  DRV  can  be  found  In  recent  articles 

In  the  Soviet  press,  although  the  value  of  such  assistance 
4 1 

Is  rarely  jriven.  One  such  summary  (apnarently  covering  the 
period  1965-1973)  stated; 


At  all  times  Soviet  material  assistance  to  the 
DRV  v;as  the  p-reatest  In  volume  and  the  most  valu- 
able In  content.  It  has  alvrays  been  and  still  Is 
a decisive  factor  In  achlevlnc:  victories  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  their  struc^cle 
and  labour. 

The  USSR  supplied  the  DRV  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  food,  oil  products,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  chem.lcal  fertilisers,  transport 
facilities,  full  sets  of  equipment  and  many  other 
commodities  and  materials.  Soviet  economic  and 
technical  assistance  Is  chiefly  used  to  promote 
the  development  of  promising  branches  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Kore  than  I60  Industrial 
enterprises  and  other  projects,  many  of  the.m  of 
crucial  economic  importance,  have  been  either  re- 
constructed or  built  with  Soviet  assistance. 

Thousands  of  highly  skilled  Soviet  special- 
ists have  taken  part  (and  are  taking  part  today) 
in  building  up  and  developing  the  DHV's  economy 
throughout  the  peacetime  and  In  the  vjar  years,  and 
many  thousands  of  young  Vietnamese  received  higher 


'ind  s^condqry  educntlon  or  vocfitlon-ol  tralnlnc-  In 
the  USSR.  *-2 

A.e£5U'^Jny  that  "'naterial  assistance"  equates  closely  to 
the  U.3.  concept  of  economic  aid,  the  value  of  Soviet  econ- 
omic aid  to  Uorth  Vietnam  for  the  years  1965-1973  accordlnp" 
to  U.3.  estimates  would  be  about  S2.5  billion.  For  197^, 
economic  aid  was  about  $645  million.  Soviet  economic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  has  shown  a distinct  uoward  trend;  total  econ- 
omic aid  for  the  period  1970-1974  ($1970  million)  nearly 
doubled  that  of  I965-I969  ($1090  million).  (See  Table  1 for 
the  value  of  Soviet  economic  assistance  by  year  and  Table  2 
for  the  value  of  total  Communist  economic  assistance  by  year 
and  by  classification.) 

In  July  of  1973  the  USSR  decided  to  resrard  all  credits 

dven  to  the  DRV  In  nrecedlnR"  years  to  finance  economic  de- 

4S  ^ 

velooment  as  gratuitous  assistance.  ^ No  estimate  of  the 

value  of  this  assistance  Is  available. 

Since  July  1973  at  least  elp-ht  more  economic  agreements 

with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  slvned  (see  Arpendix  A, 

, 44 

"Chronology"  for  dates  and  a brief  description).  Ey  far 

the  most  slcrnlflcant  of  these  agreements  vias  that  of  October 
27-31.  1975.  which  resulted  In  a momentous  Sovlet-Vietnamese 
Declaration.^^  This  document  marks  a major  milestone  In 
Sovlet-Vietnamese  relations;  and  If  Its  provisions  are  fully 
Imnlemented , Vietnam  may  well  assume  a position  in  the  Soviet 
snhere  of  Influence  very  similar  to  that  of  Cuba. 

The  major  elements  of  the  "October  Kanlf esto"^^  are: 
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TABLE  1 


ESTIMATED  SOVIET  AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM,  1965-I974® 
(Millions  of  Dollars  at  1974  U.S.  Prices^) 


Year 

Military  Aid 

Economic  Aid 

Totals 

1974 

220 

645 

865 

1973 

165 

325 

490 

1972 

410 

240 

650 

1971 

175 

375 

550 

1970 

90 

335 

475 

1969 

140  . 

295 

435 

1968 

340 

285 

625 

1967 

595 

235 

830 

1966 

425 

175 

600 

1965 

250 

100 

350 

Totals 

2,810 

3,060 

5.870 

^Estimates  vary  and  with  rare  exceptions  cannot  be  ver- 
ified from  Soviet  sources.  Non-Soviet  sources  have 
been  reconciled  to  the  extent  possible.  Figures  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  million  for  convenience. 

“Price  indexes  from  Survey  of  Current  Business.  Jan- 
uary, 1976,  p.  3-2. 

Sources:  Asia  Research  Bulletin.  May,  1972,  (com- 

pare figures  for  1967,  1970 , and  1971  with  those 
in  "Soviet  Arms  Aid  to  Hanoi  Is  Down,"  New  York 
Times.  April  12,  1972);  Joint  OIA/DIA  estimate 
for  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  197^.  Hear- 
ings on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  3689.  Part  1. 
94th  Concr. , 1st  sess. , 1975.  PP»  103-110 ; 

Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Insti- 
tute (3IPRI),  Arms  Trade  Registers;  The  Arms 
Trade  with  the  Third  World  (Stockholm,  1975). 
pp.  I52-I55;  Leo  Tansky,  "Soviet  Foreign  Aid: 
Scope,  Directions,  and  Trends,"  Soviet  Econ- 
omic Prospects  for  the  Seventies  (Washington, 
1974),  p.  776. 


TABLii  2 


ESTIMATED  COMMUNIST  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 
(Million  current  U.3.  dollars)® 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974b 

Military  

205 

315 

750 

330 

400 

Military  equipment  and  materiel 

140 

240 

565 

230 

275 

Air  defense  equipment.  . . . 

20 

B5 

310 

100 

55 

Ground  forces  equipment.  . . 

45 

80 

110 

40 

45 

Ammunition  

70 

60 

130 

85 

170 

Other 

5 

15 

15 

5 

5 

Military  transportation  equip- 
ment (trucks,  helicopters, 
transports ) 

20 

15 

30 

35 

25 

Other  military-related  support 
(delivery  and  packaging  costs, 
^Wspare  parts,  POL  for  the  mili- 
tary, technical  assistance'  and 
training,  medical  supplies) 

45 

60 

155 

65 

100 

Economic  

735 

755 

465 

670 

1.295 

Commodity  shipments 

635 

645 

360 

540 

1.145 

Food 

65 

60 

80 

170 

420 

Fertilizer  

10 

15 

5 

5 

25 

Petroleum 

10 

10 

5 

15 

55 

Machinery,  transport  equipment 
and  metal  products  .... 

240 

175 

125 

165 

345 

Other 

310 

335 

145 

185 

300 

Technical  assistance  (Includes 
cost  of  foreign  technicians  In 
NVN  and  NVN  trainees  abroad) 

100 

110 

105 

130 

150 

Total  of  estimated  Communist 
goods  and  services  provided  to 
North  Vietnam ' . . . 

940 

1,070 

1,215 

1,000 

1.695 

Less--North  Vietnamese  exports 
to  Communist  countries^.  . . 

50 

50 

30 

80 

125 

Total  estimated  Communist  aid  to 
North  Vietnam 

890 

1,020 

1.185 

920 

1.570 

^Because  of  roundlnff",  Individual  fl^rures  do  not  always  add  to  the 
totals  In  this  table. 

^he  data  for  197^  are  preliminary. 

csince  North  Vietnamese  exports  In  these  j'ears  paid  for  some  of  North 
Vietnam's  Imports,  we  have  subtracted  them  to  derive  our  estimate  of 
Communist  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Source:  Joint  CIA/DIA  estimate  for  U.  3.  Congress,  House  Committee 

on  Armed  Services.  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  3689. 
Part  1 . 94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1975#  PP*  lOB-110. 
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(1)  A resolution  declerinp-  all  previous  cap- 
ital loans  to  be  nonrefundable 

(2)  An  aR^reement  for  the  coordination  of  the 
national  economic  plans  of  the  DliV  and  the  USSR 
durlnc"  the  1976-1980  period 

(3)  An  aid  packap-e  valued  by  Western  diplo- 
mats at  3500  million  spread  over  4o  capital  pro- 
Jects^7 

(6)  An  Indication  that  Vietnam  will  probably 
be  brouf’ht  Into  the  Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Aid 
(CEMA  or  " Gomecon" ) ^ - 

(5)  A "Joint  stand  on  the  major  problems  of 
International  politics." 

In  addition  to  the  above  acreements  v;lth  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  DRY  has  received  pledc^es  for  non-ref undable  economic  aid 
from  China,  Bulrarla,  and  Poland;  It  has  also  made  various 
economic,  trade,  cultural,  and  scientific  ap-reements  with  each 
of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  (see  Appendix  A,  "Chronol- 
ogy" for  the  years  1975-76). 

Soviet  military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  has  always 
been  substantial,  araountlnc:  to  at  least  32.8  billion  for  the 
decade  1965-1974.  It  has  shown  a general  dovmvrard  trend 
since  1970;  total  military  assistance  for  the  years  1970- 
1974  (31060  million)  was  down  some  75  per  cent  from  I965- 
1969  (31750  million),  perhaps  reflecting  some  Soviet  war 
weariness.  (For  a list  of  the  value  of  Soviet  military  as- 
sistance to  North  Vietnam  by  year  see  Table  1;  for  a list  of 
total  Communist  military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  by  year 
and  by  classification  see  Table  2.)  It  appears  that  all  arms 
supplies  from  the  USSR  to  North  Vietnam  are  In  the  form  of 
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military  grants. 


Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  examining-  the 
tables  closely.  As  one  mlr-ht  expect,  the  figures  mirror 
changes  In  the  military  situation  and  susrgest  the  nature  of 
Soviet  commitments.  Thus  In  19^9  and  1970  the  decrease  In 
military  aid  probably  reflected  the  Soviet  perception  that 
U.3.  withdrawal  i^ould  mean  a lesser  North  Vietnamese  require- 
ment for  weapons,  vehicles,  etc.  In  1972  the  large  military 
aid  figure  would  suggest  some  support  for  the  Easter  offen- 
sive and/or  a requirement  for  defensive  weapons  and  replace- 
ment equipment  resulting  from  renewed  U.3.  bombing.  The 
Increase  in  economic  aid  and  the  corresponding  decrease  In 
military  aid  In  1972-73  reflect  the  1973  peace  agreement  and 
the  Soviet  commitment  to  reconstruction. 

SOVIET  TRADE  WITH  THE  DRV 

North  Vietnam  has  been  an  Imnortant  Aslan  trading  part- 
ner of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  early  19^0's.  Total  trade 
turnover  (exports  clus  Imnorts)  In  the  years  1965-1975  has 
steadily  risen  from  about  ‘ilOO  million  In  1965  to  nearly 
;j300  million  In  1975:  as  a result  of  agreements  signed  In 
October  1975  this  figure  should  reach  about  ^450  million  by 
1930.^^  Total  trade  turnover  In  the  years  1970-1975 
3378.4  million,  about  1-i-  times  that  of  the  orevlous  six-year 
oerlod . Soviet  exports  greatly  exceed  Imnorts  and  the  re- 
sulting trade  surnlus  is  thought  largely  to  reflect  Soviet 
grants  or  loans,  thus  giving  a rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Soviet  non-ml 11 tary  aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese.^ 


Usl  ng 


such  a method,  Soviet  "trade  aid"  would  total  billion 

for  the  years  1165-1975.  (See  Table  3 f'or  trade  figures  by 
year. ) 

Soviet  exports  to  borth  71etna.m  are  orlraarlly  manufac- 
tured froods  such  as  trucks,  tractors,  rolled  stock,  petroleum, 
chemical  fertilizers,  etc.,  while  Imoorts  are  mainly  agri- 
cultural c"oods  such  as  Jute,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  bananas. 


TABLE  3 


SOVIEr  TRADE  WITH  NORTH  VIETNAK,  1965- 
(Kllllons  of  U.3.  Dollars) 

1975 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade 

Surplus 

Total  Trade 
Turnover 

1975 

66.6 

220.5 

153.9 

287.1 

1974 

56.8 

253.7 

196.9 

310.5 

1973 

50.1 

194.1 

144.0 

244.2 

1972 

27.3 

113.6 

86. 3 

140.9 

1971 

23.9 

154.8 

130.9 

178.7 

1970 

18.6 

I85.O 

166.4 

203.6 

1969 

16.7 

183.9 

172.2 

205.6 

1968 

17.8 

I5B.9 

141.1 

176.7 

1967 

21.1 

14?. 8 

126.7 

168.9 

1966 

25.6 

67.8 

42.2 

93.4 

1965 

31.1 

74.4 

43.3 

105.5 

Totals 

355.6 

1.759.5 

1,403.9 

2.115.1 

Sources : 

United  Nations.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade 

Statistics  196 

”-1974.  and  United  Nations, 

Honthly  bul- 

letln  of  Statistics.  June,  1976. 
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CHAPrSR  III 

SOVIET  RELATIONS 
WITH  CAMBODIA  AND  LACS 

POLITICAL  REDATIOMS 

Soviet  foreifT-n  Dollcy  towards  Ga-nbodla  (now  Democratic 
Kamouchea)  and  Laos  (now  the  Feoole’s  Democratic  Republic  of 
Laos)  before  the  Communist  assumntlons  of  pov;er  had  basically- 
been  d.uallstlc;  that  Is,  the  Soviet  Union  had  formally  recog- 
nized and  tried  to  maintain  correct  and  friendly  relations 
with  regimes  In  power  while  at  the  same  time  supplylns-  prop- 
aganda and  material  support  to  the  "patriots"  of  both  coun- 
tries. Thus  In  Laos  the  Soviet  Union  had  reco^^nlzed  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  as  Prime  Minister  while  trlvlnc’  political  and 
Ideolop-lcal  support  to  the  communist  Pathet  Lao.  The  Soviets 
tried  to  maintain  the  same  dual  approach  in  Cambodia  after 
the  Lon  Nol  coun  In  March  1970,  recornlzlnc-  his  new  rep-lme 
while  vlvlnr  rather  qualified  support  for  Sihanouk's  newly 
formed  rational  United  Front. 

Once  attain  the  USSR  was  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma.  In 
vlev;  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  }iostlllty  at  the  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  apparently  felt  that  it  could  not  rive  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  Sihanouk  position,  since  the  Prince  had  chosen 
to  reside  In  Peklnp"  and  seemed  Increaslnc-ly  bound  to  the 
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Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  borahlns:  of  Cambodia  and  the 
exoandlnp"  ties  of  Lon  Nol  to  the  United  States  made  contln- 
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ued  Soviet  recognition  of  his  regime  Increaslnp'ly  untenable. 
The  USSR  tried  to  Improve  Its  situation  by  calllnv  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Cambodian  government  and  offering  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Sihanouk,  but  the  Prince  firmly  rebuffed 
the  Soviet  offer. (See  Appendix  E for  Sihanouk's  reasons 
for  refusing  the  Soviet  offer  and  his  trenchant  analysis  of 
Russian  attitudes  and  motives  In  Indochina.) 

In  October  1973  the  Soviet  Union  finally  extended  re- 
cop;nltlon  to  Sihanouk's  povernment-ln-exl le . This  recogni- 
tion appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  Increasing  gains  by  the 
"patriotic"  forces  and  by  the  response  of  the  unallsmed  na- 
tions to  Sihanouk's  denunciation  of  Soviet  policies  In 
Cambodia  at  the  September  1973  Algiers  conf erence . 53 

Soviet  sources  have  been  noticeably  silent  on  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  since  an  Initial  messac'e  of  rreetlnr  after 
the  Khmer  Rouce  takeover.  The  messatre  stressed  "developing 

traditional  relations  of  friendship  and  fruitful  cooperation" 

SL 

and  oleda-ed  "material  assistance  of  a humane  nature."' 


Cambodia's  current  forelf^n  policy  ,aT>nears  to  be  based 
on  neutrality,  a desire  to  avoid  Vietnamese  or  other  forelcrn 
dominance,  and  maintaining  P'ood  relations  with  China  (from 
whom  Cambodia  received  a sizable  errant  of  free  economic  and 
technical  assistance  In  late  1975) 

It  Is  not  known  what  role.  If  any.  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
played  In  the  government  since  his  return  to  Cambodia  In 
January  1975. 5^ 
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Soviet  relations  with  Laos  In  the  early  19?0*s  were  char- 
acterized by  the  continued  dualist  (or  arablp-uous)  nature  of 
such  relations  (very  much  like  those  toward  Cambodia),  by  the 
wish  to  limit  the  solll-over  of  the  Vietnam  flchtlnp'  Into 
Laos,  by  a desire  to  see  a new  neutralist  coalition  friendly 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  the  encourap-eraent  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  to  pursue  political  necrotlatlon  as  ooposed  to  "people's 
war."  Soviet  policies  appeared  to  be  motivated  primarily  by 
Increaslnar  Slno-Soviet  rivalry,  and  were  directed  at  reduc- 
inp-  China's  Influence  while  Increasing  Its  own.^^ 

The  USSR's  position  on  the  1973  Vientiane  Agreement  and 
Protocol  have  been  stated  as  follows: 


The  Soviet  Union  welcomed  the  sipnlnp-  of  the 
Vientiane  A<7-reement  and  the  Protocol  to  It,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Rational  Unity  and  the  Lao  Political  Council  of 
National  Coalition.  The  Soviet  Union  has  Invar- 
iably come  out  for  the  solution  of  Laotian  do- 
mestic problem  by  Laotians,  without  foreign 
Interf  erence . 

In  Its  effort  to  facilitate  In  every  way  a 
political  solution  of  the  Laos  jsaue  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Laotian  economy  the  Soviet 
government  offered  Its  planes  to  airlift  the  pat- 
riotic forces'  personnel  and  agreed  to  render 
gratuitous  aid  In  prospectlnc',  In  the  construction 
of  a number  of  projects  for  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  to  assist  considerably  the  Provisional 
Government  of  National  Unity  by  POods  supplies,--' 


Since  the  Pathet  Lao  formally  assumed  control  of  the 
Laotian  government  In  December  1975  ^ series  of  deftly 

executed  political  and  military  moves,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Indicated  that  It  would  "side  with  the  people  of  Laos"  and 
work  to  develop  further  relations  between  the  communist 
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parties  of  the  USSR  and  Laos,  59  Little  time  vja^  lost  In  fol- 
lowlnfr  up  the  Initial  feeler  for  further  relations,  for  In 
January  1976  several  agreements  on  Soviet  economic  assist- 
ance  to  Laos  were  slpned^^  and  In  Hay  a major  Joint  Sovlet- 
Laotlan  statement  notln?  "complete  Identity  of  views"  on 
matters  discussed  Includlnior  the  Middle  East,  Angola,  Portu- 
cal,  and  Chile.  The  statement  noted  the  followlnc  Sovlat 
commitments : 


The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  renderlnc^  the 
PDRL  assistance  In  the  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  national  economy,  and  also  In  training 
national  manpower  for  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  culture  of  the  PDRL. 

Durlnf?:  the  delegation's  stay  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Governments  of  the  USSR  and  the  PDRL 
slfTned  an  afrreement  on  cultural  and  scientific 
cooperation;  a USSR-PDrlL  trade  treaty;  a USSR- 
PDRL  agreement  on  commodity  turnover  and  payments; 
and  a protocol  on  renderlnsr  assistance  to  Laos  In 
establlshlncr  a state  peoloplcal  service. 


Additional  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  serious 
about  lncreasln.z  its  Influence  In  Laos  is  the  presence  of 
300-500  Soviet  technicians,  economists,  and  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel  there.  " 


SOVIET  AID  TO  AND  TRADE  WITH  CAMPODIA  AN’D  LACS 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  virtually  no  trade  with  Cam- 
bodia since  1970,  nor  has  it  zlven  Cambodia  any  sirnlflcant 
military  or  economic  aid  In  the  same  period.  There  Is  no 
record  of  any  Soviet  follow-up  of  Its  April  1975  offer  to  ex- 
tend Cambodia  "material  assistance  of  a humane  nature." 
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Soviet  trade  with  Laos  in  the  period  1970-1975  has  also 
been  nes-llerlhle  (althourh  exports  of  ?.2.1  million  were  re- 
corded for  1970).  The  amounts  of  Soviet  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Laos  durlnp;  the  period  1970-1975  cannot  be 
determined,  although  some  aid  of  both  kinds  has  undoubtedly 
been  c^iven.  Durlnp:  the  period  of  the  Thai  blockade  of  the 
Laos  border  (November  1975  to  January  1976)  the  Soviet  Union 
airlifted  fuel,  food,  and  medicines  Into  Vientiane.  One 

source  did  refer  to  an  "estimated  ?8  million  Soviet  commod- 
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Ity  aid"  promise  In  1975» 

Soviet  aid  to  Communist  Laos  In  the  past  has  apoarently 
been  oart  of  the  Soviet  aid  program  for  North  Vietnam. 
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Recently,  aid  from  Eastern  Europe  has  been  documented. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AMD  GCKCLUilCMS 

Soviet  political  relations  with  the  Indochinese  nations 
In  the  1970 's  continued  to  reflect  the  two  major  concerns  of 
the  USSR,  namely  Its  own  national  security  Interests  and  Its 
crreat-Dower  relationships  (especially  as  they  related  to  the 
United  States  and  China).'  The  Soviet  Union's  concern  for  the 
former  prompted  caution  In  supporting  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments In  Indochina,  as  evidenced  in  a Soviet  preference  for 
political  solutions  and  a reluctance  to  sunoort  major  North 
Vietnamese  military  offensives.  The  chanprins-  nature  of  the 
latter  caused  some  major  shiftlncc  of  collcy  and  stratecy. 

Thus  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  wlthdrav;  from  Indo- 
china left  an  "influence  vacuum"  which  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
ceived as  belnsr  filled  by  China  unless  the  USSR  moved  to 
prevent  It.  The  Soviet  Union  apparently  sav:  an  Increaslns' 
Chinese  Influence  In  North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  elsewhere 
both  as  a threat  to  Its  position  as  a world  power  and  leader 
of  the  Communist  movement,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  Its  desire 
to  be  a major  Influence  In  Asia. 

At  least  as  early  as  1973  the  Soviet  Union  perceived 
that  the  United  States  would  be  very  unlikely  to  re-lntervene 
In  Indochina  and  that  It  probably  would  not  continue 
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indefinitely  to  nour  massive  aid  Into  Gouth  Vietnam.  In  such 
a case.  North  Vietnam  would  likely  emerre  as  a winner  either 
by  forcing:  a political  chanp;e  In  Gallon  or  by  military  vic- 
tory (which,  admittedly,  the  Soviets  deemed  unlikely  In  the 

, , \ 

near  term) . 

In  any  event.  South  Vietnam  collapsed,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  economic  resou'’'ces  to  meet  the  North  Vietnamese 
reconstruction  and  reunification  objectives.  Since  the  col- 
lapse, Soviet  ar;reements  have  multiplied  raoidly  and  those 
aprreements.  If  fully  Implemented,  tie  the  Vietnamese  very 
closely  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  same  Is  true  for  Laos. 

So  closely  are  the  three  countries  (the  USSR,  the  DRV, 
and  Laos)  knitted  that  it  may  take  a major  Incident  to  force 
them  anart.  Of  the  three  Indochinese  nations,  only  Cambodia 
seems  unlikely  to  Join  the  Soviet  sohere  of  Influence. 


APPENDIX  A 


VIETNAM  GHHONOLOGY  1971-1976 


1971 

Ar>rll  14.  Moscow:  Brezhnev  received  a delegation  of 

the  Vietnam  Workers’  Party,  headed  by  Le  Duan.  The  delega- 
tion expressed  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Soviet  Government 
for  the  crreat , effective  and  valuable  assistance  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  elvlncr  to  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  patriots  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

October  3-8.  Hanoi:  A deley:atlon,  headed  by  Nikolai 

Podcorny,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  DRV.  Durlnc"  the 
visit,  the  negotiations  took  nlace  on  questlonsof  further 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  the  DdV , and  on  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  and. on  the  Indochina  Peninsula.  The 
sides  also  considered  other  International  problems  of  mutual 
Interest.  The  Sovlet-Vletnamese  Statement,  adopted  In  Hanoi, 
stresses  that  there  exist  complete  unanimity  and  full  mutual 
understanding  betvreen  the  GPSU  and  the  VWP,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  DRV  on  all  the  questions  discussed. 

1972 

June  15-18.  Hanoi:  A Soviet  delegation,  headed  by 

Nikolai  PodKorny,  paid  a friendly  unofficial  visit  to  the 
Democratic  Renubllc  of  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  and  Vietnamese 
sides  discussed  strenythenlnc"  and  developlnpr  friendly  rela- 
tions, militant  solidarity  and  fraternal  cooperation. 

1973 

January  30.  Moscow;  Brezhnev  received  Le  Due  Tho,  who 
Informed  leonld  Brezhnev  on  the  final  stare  of  the  Paris  talks 
on  Vietnam.  The  two  sides  expressed  a determination  to  fur- 
ther strengthen.  In  every  nosslble  way,  fraternal  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  the  GPSU  and  the  VWP,  the  USSR  and 
the  DRV. 

July  9-16.  Moscow:  Le  Duan  and  Pham  Van  Donr  made  ar 

off  Iclal'^  friendly  visit  to  the  USSR.  The  deleyatlon  had  talks 
with  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Alexei  Kosycin,  Andrei  Gromyko,  Andrei 
Grechko  and  Konstantin  Katushev.  The  results  of  the  visit 
marked  a new  and  Important  stare  In  de\'eloplnr  and  expandlnr 
fraternal  friendship  and  close  cooperation  >!etween  the  two 
Parties  and  states.  The  Joint  Sovlet-Vletnamese  Statement 
stressed  the  USSR's  readiness  to  help  restore  the  enterprises 
built  In  the  DRV  with  Soviet  assistance,  and  also  to  render 
help  In  bulldlnr  new  Industrial  projects. 
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December  lB-24.  !''!oscow:  A delepatlon  of  the  Republic 

of  South  Vietnam,  led  by  Dr.  Npuyen  Huu  Tho,  Chairman  of  the 
CC  Presidium  of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Front, 
stayed  In  the  USSR.  Talks  were  held  between  Nikolai  Pod- 
porny  and  Dr.  No-uyen  Huu  Tho.  The  nepotlatlons  resulted  In 
slpnlnp  an  apreement  on  rendering  Soviet  economic  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

1974 

July  25-Aupust  1.  Moscow:  Le  Thanh  Nphl , Chairman  of 

Vietnam's  State  Planning  Committee,  came  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a guest  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Nphl  had  a number  of 
conversations  with  Deouty  Chairmen  of  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  Nikolai  Baibakov  and  Vladimir  Novikov.  They  dis- 
cussed the  main  aspects  of  the  further  extension  of  economic 
ties  between  the  two  countries  for  the  I976-I98O  period. 

December  4.  Moscow:  Alexei  Kosypln  received  Nguyen  Duy 

Trlnh,  the  head  of  a Vietnam  Government  economic  delegation. 
They  discussed  economic, ’ scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
and  Soviet  assistance  to  the  Democratic  Reoublic  of  Vietnam 
In  1975*  An  apreement  was  signed  on  Soviet  economic  and  tech 
nlcal  assistance  to  the  DRV. 

i22i 

April  30*  Complete  liberation  of  SalPon-GiaDlnh  and  Cho 
Ion  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Anrll  30,  1975* 

Aorll  30.  Sofia:  Signing  of  an  apreement  on  Bulparlan 

non-repayable  economic  aid  for  the  reconstruction  of  South 
Viet  Nam. 

May  12.  Moscow:  An  agreement  on  Soviet  economic  aid  to 

the  population  of  South  Vietnam  In  1975  signed.  The  a- 
preement  envisaged  the  supply  of  oil  products,  chemical  fer- 
tilisers, lorries,  passenger  cars,  medicines,  food,  fabrics 
and  other  Items. 

May  31.  Peking:  Signing  of  letters  on  emergency  non- 

refundable  aid  from  China  to  Viet  Nam  in  order. to  contribute 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  Vietnamese  people's  life  and  the 
restoration  and  development  of  Its  post-war  economy. 

June  12.  Moscow:  Slpnlno-  of  an  apreement  on  emergency 

non-ref undable  aid  from  the  USSR  to  Viet  Nam  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  peoole  stabilize  their  life,  and  restore  and  deve- 
lop the  post-war  economy. 

June  23.  Hanoi:  Slpnlnp  of  an  agreement  on  cultural 

and  scientific  cooperation  between  the  DHVK  and  the  USSR  for 

1975. 
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July  11.  Derlln:  of  nn  a^^reeraent  on  additional 

aid  for  1975  from  the  GDFl  to  the  UHVN. 

August  21.  Moscow;  The  2nd  session  of  the  Viet  f’am- 
U3SR  Committee  for  economic.  Scientific,  and  Technical  Coop- 
eration adopted  a plan  for  cooperation  over  the  next  five 
years  (1976-1980). 

Auerust  21-25.  Moscow;  An  Inter-srovernmental  Sovlet- 
Vletnaraese  Commission  on  Economic,  Scientific  and  Technical 
Cooperation  w’as  held.  It  considered  various  aspects  of  coop- 
eration In  rehabllltatlnp:  and  bulldlnc:  a number  of  key  pro- 
jects for  the  national  economy  of  the  DRV,  Including  ener- 
getics, mining,  building  materials  and  other  Industries,  and 
also  matters  connected  with  the  further  extension  of  economic 
and  trade  cooperation.  On  August  25,  a meetlntr  was  held  be- 
tween Alexei  Kosygin  and  Le  Thanh  Nghl , Chairman  of  the  DRV 
State  Planning:  Committee  and  head  of  the  DRV's  government 
economic  delegation. 

August  28-September  5.  Hanoi;  A Soviet  deleKatlon  was 
In  the  DRV  on  the  invitation  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
•Vietnam  Workers'  Party.  Meetings  were  held  between  the  Soviet 
delegation  and  Le  Duan  and  Pham  Van  Dong.  In  Hanoi,  the  So- 
viet delegation  met  with  a delegation  of  the  Laotian  people 
led  by  Souphannouvong , and  also  with  a delegation  of  Cambodia, 
headed  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

September  25.  Peking;  Signing  of  an  agreement  on  loans 
without  Interest  and  a protocol  on  the  supply  of  equipment  and 
material  from  China  to  Viet  Nam  for  1976. 

October  6.  Budapest;  Signing  of  an  agreement  on  cultur- 
al and  scientific  coooeratlon  between  the  DHVN  and  the  Hunga- 
rian People's  Republic. 

October  10.  Sofia;  Signing  of  an  agreement  on  economic 
cooperation  between  the  DRVN  and  Bulgaria. 

October  19.  Berlin;  Documents  concerning  cooperation, 
development  of  economic  relations  for  1976-1980,  longterm 
loans  from  the  GDR  to  Viet  Nam,  exchange  of  goods  and  pay- 
ments between  the  two  countries  for  1976  were  signed. 

October  24.  Prague;  Agreements  on  long-term  loans  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  Viet  Nam  aimed  at  developing  economic  rela- 
tions for  1976-1980,  on  exchange  of  goods  and  payments  between 
the  two  countries  were  signed. 

October  25.  Peking;  Signing  of  an  agreement  on  exchange 
of  goods  and  payments  for  1976  between  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  DRVN. 
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October  27-31.  Moscow:  An  official  friendly  visit  to 

tbe  Soviet  Union  was  paid  by  a dolcRatlon  led  by  Le  Duan. 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Le  Duan  slpned  a Sovlet-Vietnamese  dec- 
laration. An  agreement  on  economic  assistance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  a protocol  on  the  results  of 
the  coordination  of  national  economy  plans  of  the  USSR  and 
the  DRV  for  1976-1980  were  also  signed  In  the  course  of  the 
visit . 

November  4.  Budapest:  Signing  of  documents  on  the  co- 

ordination of  State  plans  for  1976-1980  between  Hungary  and 
Viet  Nam. 

November  12.  Warsaw:  End  of  the  official  friendship 

visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  (begun  on  November 
8,  1975)  of  tbe  delegation  of  the  VNWP  and  the  DRVN  Govern- 
ment led  by  Le  Duan.  An  agreement  on  lone-term  economic 
cooperation  for  1976-1980  and  a protocol  on  exchange  of  goods 
for  1976  were  slened. 

November  17.  Bucarest:  Signing  between  the  DRVN  and 

the  Rumanian  Socialist  Republic  of  aereements  on  long-term 
loans  from  Rumania  to  Viet  Nam,  and  on  economic  cooperation 
and  exchange  of  goods  between  the  two  countries  for  1976- 
1980. 

November  20.  Moscow:  Signing  between  the  USSR  and  the 

DRVN  of  an  agreement  on  the  construction  of  a Children's 
Palace  In  Hanoi  with  Soviet  aid. 

November  21.  Warsaw:  Signing  between  the  DRVN  and  the 

Polish  People's  Republic  of  an  agreement  on  non-ref undable 
economic  aid  from  Poland  to  Viet  Nam  for  1975. 

November  22.  Budapest:  Signing  between  the  DRVN  and 

the  Hunararlan  People's  Republic  of  an  agreement  on  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  on  long-term  loans  from  Hun- 
gary to  Viet  Nam  for  1976-1980,  and  a protocol  on  the  ex- 
change of  goods  for  1976. 

December  1.  Hanoi:  Signing  between  the  DRVN  and  the 

People's  Republic  of  China  of  an  agreement  on  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  for  1975-1976. 

December  I6.  Moscow:  Signing  between  the  DRVN  and  the 

USSR  of  an  agreement  on  Soviet  economic  and  technical  aid  to 
Viet  Nam  for  the  construction  of  Industrial  enterprises  and 
other  nrojects  for  1976-1980. 
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February  11.  Hanoi:  The  delegation  of  the  Lao  People's 

Revolutionary  Party  led  by  Kaysone  Phomvlhane  held  talks  with 
Le  Duan.  The  two  countries  reached  agreement  on  the 
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establishment  of  a '/let  Nam-Laos  Mixed  Committee  for  Sconomlc 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  on  the  common  construction  of  a 
road  from  Laos  to  the  Viet  Nam  coast,  and  the  training  of  Lao 
cadres  In  economy,  finance,  science  and  technology  with  Viet- 
namese assistance. 


Sources;  International  Affairs  (Moscow)  and  Vietnam  Courier 
( Hanoi ) i 


AP?E-\’DIX 


SIHANOUK'S  VIEWS 

ON  hUSSIAK  POLICIES  IN  INDOCHINA 


We  no  lont^er  exnect  anythin^  from  the  Russians.  We  are 
flB'htlnK  side  by  side  with  socialist  Vietnamese  and  left- 
oriented  Laotians,  who  are  bofn  helped  and  recognised  by  the 
USSR.  We  too  had  hoped  that  Moscow  would  treat  us  according- 
ly. However,  the  Russians  turned  us  down.  Recently,  they 
offered  to  ^?:lve  us  military  help  and  to  recognise  us  as  a 
Front.  We  simply  said  "No."  We  told  them  that  we  want  to  be 
recofirnlsed  as  a government  per  se.  This  is  the  only  thing  we 
want  from  them,  and  this  is  the  one  thlnsr  the  Russians  refuse 
us.  They  want  to  c:lve  us  aid,  but  the  Chinese  already  vlve 
us  all  we  need.  We  have  more  aid  than  we  can  use.  We  only 
need  one  tyoe  of  aid,  and  that  is  to  be  recognised  as  the 
le<ral  government  of  Cambodia,  but  this  the  Russians  refuse.... 

I think  the  Russians  consider  themselves  white,  and  they 
do  not  v/ant  yellow  neonle  to  become  too  stronfr.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  U.33R  not  to  help  North  Vietnam,  which  be- 
longs to  the  socialist  family  of  nations.  But  I have  s«en 
what  the  Russians  give  the  North  Vietnamese.  I have  seen  the 
Jet  Dianes,  the  radars,  the  missiles.  None  of  this  equloment 
is  UD  to  date.  In  terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  the 
Russians  have  not  sclven  Hanoi  a quarter  of  what  they  have  vlv- 
en  the  Es-yptlans.  Why?  Pecause  the  Russians  don't  want  Hanoi 
to  win.  They  w'ill  give  the  Vietnamese  Just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  losing  the  war  but  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  win 
It.  Sneaking  as  an  Aslan,  I feel  that  the  Russians  want  to 
keep  Aslans  In  a state  of  subservience.  There  Is,  In  the 
Russian  mind,  a neurotic  fear  of  an  Imaginary  "yellow  peril" 
embodied  by  China.  ?y  hindering  the  Indochinese,  the  Russians 
are  aiming  at  China.  The  Americans  are  also  motivated  by  this 
same  fear  of  China.  Their  Intervention  In  Vietnam  Is  aimed  at 
China.  They  kill  the  Vietnamese  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
Chinese.  As  for  the  Soviets,  they  do  the  same  thing:  they 
refuse  to  help  the  Cambodians  because  they  are  afraid  of  China. 
Ultimately,  both  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  are  motivated 
by  a common  racism,  a common  fear  of  a "yellow  peril"  embodied 
by  China. 


Source:  Interview  with  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  by  Alessandro 

Casella  in  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  December  25, 
1971,  pp.  19-21. 
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al Perspective,"  International  Affairs  (London),  October, 

1973,  ep.  6O8-6OQ. 

^Robert  C.  Horn,  "Soviet  Influence  In  Southeast  Asia: 
Opportunities  and  Obstacles,"  Aslan  Survey,  Au»rust,  1975. 
p.  656.  Cited  hereafter  as  "Influence." 

See  also  Horn,  "Perspective,"  pp.  31-32. 

The  Rivals,"  Far  Eastern  Kcononlc  Review,  June  13. 

1975.  r).  22. 

^Horn,  "Influence,"  pp.  662-663. 

^Robert  C.  Horn,  "Moscow's  Southeast  Asslan  Offensive," 
Aslan  Affairs,  March/Aprll,  1975.  p*  218. 

^A.  Sero'eyev,  "The  Just  Cause  of  the  Indochina  Peoples 
Has  Triumphed,"  International  A.ffalrs  (Moscow),  July,  1975. 
p.  49.  Cited  hereafter  as  "Just  Cause." 

^Soviet  Ideolod sts  trace  the  concept  to  Asian  diplo- 
macy based  on  Lenin's  "Decree  on  Peace."  See  A.  Sero^eyev, 
"Problems  of  Collective  Security  In  Asia,"  International 
Affairs  (Moscow),  Aup;ust,  1975.  P*  ^9.  Cited  hereafter  as 
" Problems . " 

They  s<^e  the  concert  as  belnv  Implicit  In  the  prin- 
ciples espoused  at  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1955*  1^^  1969 

the  Plan  came  Into  full  bloom,  starting:  with  an  article  in 
Izvestla  which  was  closely  follov/ed  by  a major  Brezhnev 
speech:  see  V.  V.  Matveyev,  "A  P'llled  Vacuum,"  Izvestla , May 
29,  1969.  p.  3 f'nd  Leonid  Brezhnev's  speech  In  Pravda,  June 
8,  1969,  P.  9.  Brezhnev  crave  another  major  speech  on  the 
subject  at  the  15th  Concrress  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions  (see 
Pravd  g , March  21,  1Q72,  p.  1). 

Since  then  the  plan  has  been  crlven  increased  exposure 
In  the  Soviet  cress,  and  after  the  communist  Indochina  vic- 
tories In  1975  veritable  flood  of  articles  stressing  the 
merits  of  the  clan  has  ensued.  The  Soviet  forelP'n  relations 
Journal  Int^^rnatlonal  Affairs  has  carried  three  major  exposi- 
tions on  the  subject  In  the  last  year,  and  virtually  every 
article  celebratlncr  the  Indochina  victories  has  Included 
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some  reference  to  Its  desirability, 
q 

A.  Sergeyev,  "Political  Realities  and  Security  In  Asia," 
International  Affairs  (Koscow),  June,  1976,  p.  53*  Cited 
hereafter  as  "Realities." 

^®A.  Sersreyev,  "Problems,"  p.  56. 

1 1 

Harold  C.  Hinton,  "Chinese  and  Soviet  Interests  In 
Indochina,"  In  Peter  A.  Poole  (ed.),  Indochina;  Perspec- 
tives for  Reconciliation  (Athens,  Ohio,  1975).  pp.  23,  25. 

^^Serceyov,  "Just  Cause,"  p.  49. 

1 S 

^Donald  3.  Zap-orla,  Vietnam  Triangle:  Moscow.  Peking, 

Hanoi  (New  Yor’-c,  1967),  opT  31-34. 

Zaficoria  describes  Soviet  policy  as  the  "pursuit  of  neg- 
ative goals,"  most  clearly  characterized  by  what  risks  and 
circumstances  the  USSR  hopes  to  avoid. 

^^Horn,  "Influence,"  p.  657. 

^^Zagorla,  on.  clt . , pp.  35.  40-42. 

^^Horn,  "Perspective,"  n.  40. 

^"^The  Soviet  cress  abounds  with  praise  for  Its  "allround 
assistance"  and  "crucial  sunport"  to  the  DRV.  See  particu- 
larly A.  Serp’eyev,  "DRV:  Three  Heroic  Decades,"  Interna- 

tional Affairs  (Moscow),  October,  1975.  PP*  15-23.  This  ar- 
ticle is  perhaps  the  best  available  summary  In  English  of  the 
entire  Vietnam  liberation  movement  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view.  It  also  presents  a relatively  complete  list  of  Soviet 
asrreements  v;lth  the  DRV  and  Includes  substantial  details  on 
aid  agreements.  Cited  hereafter  as  "DRV." 

^^Horn,  "Influence,"  pn.  663-666. 

See  also  John  R.  Thomas,  "The  Soviet  Union,"  In  Gene  T. 
Hsiao  (ed.).  The  Role  of  the  External  Pov;ers  In  the  Indochina 
Crisis  ( Edward svi lie , Illinois , 1973) . PP.  103-104 . 

^^F’or  a fuller  exnlanatlon  of  Soviet  actions  and  motives 
at  Geneva  and  a discussion  of  that  agreement  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  "trade"  of  an  Indochina  armistice  In 
exchanpre  for  a French  nledre  to  abandon  the  European  Defense 
Treaty,  see  Zac^orla,  on.  clt.,  pn.  40-'J'2;  also  Jeffery  Jukes, 
The  Soviet  Union  In  Asia  (Berkeley,  1973K  206-207;  and 

Edith  Lenart , "Indochina:  Each  to  his  Own,"  Far  Eastern 

Economic  Review.  June  13.  1975.  P.  25. 

^^Thomas,  ot).  clt . . pn.  91-95.  also  Hinton,  ori.  clt . , 

pn.  16,  19-20. 


pi 

ihorms , loc , cl  t . Also  see  "The  Declaration  of  the  3u- 
nrerne  Soviet  of  the  USSR  in  Connection  'vlth  the  Aprp-resslon 
of  the  U.3.  In  Vietnam,"  Pravda . December  10,  1965* 

22 

An  article  In  Pravda  labeled  any  such  attempt  at  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Union  as  reflecting  "a  loss  of  touch  with 
reality."  See  I.  Aleksandrov,  "In  Res-ard  to  the  Contacts  of 
Peking:  and  V/ashlns-ton, " Pravda.  July  25,  1971,  t>p.  ^-5» 

^^Horn,  "Persoectlve, " d.  41, 

ph, 

ihomas,  on.  clt . , pp.  98-99* 

^^Ibld. . op.  100-103. 

^^Clted  In  Carlyle  A.  Thayer,  "The  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  1974:  The  Politics  of  Transition,"  Aslan  Sur- 

vey . January,  1975.  o.  64.  See  also  Hinton,  od.  clt . . do. 
20-22. 

^"^Horn,  "Influence,"  p.  666.  Three  hlP’h-ranklncr  Soviet 
officials  were  sent  to  Hanoi  to  reaffirm  Moscow's  suonort 
for  North  Vietnam  immediately  after  Klsslncer's  secret  visit 
to  Moscow  In  April  1972. 

p Q 

Hinton,  OD.  clt . . d.  22. 

^9ibid. . D.  20. 

30Thayer,  od.  clt.,  p.  64.  President  Nixon's  1972  "se- 
cret" elprht-Dolnt  proposal  included  a i?.5  billion  recon- 
struction Dropram  (See  Kenneth  P.  Lanp-don,  "United  States 
Policy  Tov.'ard  Indochina,"  In  Gene  T.  Hsiao,  oj5.  clt . . p.  41). 
See  also  P’ar  Eastern  Economic  Review.  January  21,  1974,  p. 

27,  and  The  Times  /London/,  March  10,  1974. 

^^Thayer,  od.  clt . . pp.  6p , 65.  For  a short  nerlod  after 
the  meetinr  It  amieared  that  U.3.-DRV  relations  mlprht  normal- 
ize and  that  no  offensive  would  occur,  but  such  was  not  to 
be  the  case. 

^^Carlvle  A.  Thayer,  "IJorth  Vietnam  In  1075:  National 

Liberation,  Reunification,  and  Socialist  Construction, " Aslan 
Survey . January,  1976,  pp.  14-17.  Hereafter  cited  as  "Viet- 
nam '75." 

^^Sheldon  Simon,  'Peking  and  Indochina:  The  Pernlex- 

Ity  of  Victory,"  Aslan  Survey.  May,  1976,  d.  402.  See  also 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  June  13.  1975.  P* 

^^Thayer,  "Vietnam  '75,"  16-17. 

^^Ibid . . D.  17. 
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the  Soviet  annrelael  of  United  States  positions  In 
the  nerlod  1973-1975,  J^ee  Serveyev,  "Just  Cause,"  pp.  42-44. 

37 

^'See  esneclally  Ser^ieyev,  "DRV,"  p.  21,  and  "Just 
Cause,"  p.  49. 

Krikunov,  "Fraternal  Friendship  and  Militant  Soli- 
darity," International  Affairs  ( Moscov.')  , January,  1976,  o. 

34.  Phis  same  Sovlet-Vletnamese  Declaration  describes  the 
Joint  relationship  as  "unbreakable  and  everlastlnp, " p.  37. 

^"^Slrnon,  on.  clt . . op.  401-404.  Several  economic  agree- 
ments between  the  tvjo  have  been  slP'ned,  however.  For  other 
discussions  of  China's  fears  and  reactions  to  Vietnam's  vic- 
tory see  Far  Eastern  Sconomlc  Review.  June  I3,  1975,  PP*  23- 
26. 

^®Ky  main  source  for  estimates  was  the  article  "Soviet 
Arms  Aid  to  Hanoi  Is  Down,"  Mew  York  limes,  Aorll  12,  1972. 

I am  almost  certain  this. Is  a United  States  Central  Intelll- 
srence  Anienc.v  (CIA)  estimate,  althouP"h  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Asrency  (DIA)  may  have  had  some  Inout,  also. 

In  any  event.  It  became  evident  to  me  from  checklnc: 
several  sources  that  the  CIA  flrures  were  used  as  a base  for 
almost  all  estimates  quoted.  In  1975  this  CIA/DIA  estimate 
was  updated  usln/?  a slightly  more  sophisticated  data  base 
and  Incorporatlnc:  minor  chan.ces  In  Interoretlve  technique. 

The  result  Is  the  table  "Estimated  Communist  Military  and 
Economic  Assista.nce  to  Month  Vietnam,"  from  which  my  esti- 
mates for  1972-74  were  drawn.  I am  fairly  certain  my  esti- 
mates are  accurate  within  i 10  per  cent  of  any  estimate 
(adjusted  for  price  Inflation)  one  might  find  In  the  Mew  York 
Times  or  a study  prepared  for  Congress. 

As  a final  note,  I may  say  that  the  firm  consensus  Is 
that  the  CIA/DIA  estimate  Is  very  conservative.  Charles  B. 
McLane,  for  example.  In  Sovlet-Aslan  Relations  (London,  1973), 
p.  9,  puts  the  value  of  Just  Soviet  military  aid  to  Hanoi  at 
"approximately  31  billion  annually  by  1963." 

^*'^A  rare  valuation  was  crlven  In  a recent  article,  which 
listed  the  material  assistance  of  the  USSR  and  other  social- 
ist countries  to  the  DRV  in  the  decade  1955-19'^4  at  300  mil- 
lion rubles  (j)333  million)  In  the  form  of  long-term  credits 
to  finance  103  Industrial  enterprises.  Ser»"eyev,  "DRV,"  p. 

17. 

^^Ibld . . p.  22. 

/;  a 

Y.  Yurtsev,  "Indochina's  Burnlncr  Issues,"  Internatl on- 
al  Af f airs  (Moscow),  February,  1975,  ^*  59.  Numerous  similar 
ref  erences  have  appeared  In  the  Soviet  press. 

^^For  detailed  analyses  of  the  1973-74  arree.ments  see 
Sergeyev,  "DRV,"  pp.  22-23. 
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-?'or  nbstncts  of  tho  text  with  co'rrnf’ntRry  see  Irina 
rrofiT.ova,  "The  Soviet  Union  and  VletnaT.,"  New  Tines.  Kovem- 
her,  1975,  ^'’-7.  and  Krikunov,  00.  o i t . . pp.  33-37.  The 

text  of  the  declaration  Itself  was  nubllshed  in  Pravd a . Oc- 
tober 31,  1975. 


y.y  own  desip-natlon. 

47 

Simon,  o_o.  cit . . n.  403.  There  are  some  minor  differ- 
ences here  betv;een  Western  and  Soviet  sources;  compare  A. 
Volodin  in  "Under  the  Banner  of  Socialist  Internationalism," 
Skonomicheskaya  Gazeta,  November,  1975i  P»  20. 

48 

'Simon,  loc . cit.  An  earlier  Soviet  source  states; 

"The  economic  ties  of  the  DRV  with  other  GEMA  member  nations 
are  continually  beinr  strenc;thened  and  developed."  A.  Voro- 
nin, "Years  of  Conflict  and  Achievement,"  Ekonomicheskaya 
Industriya.  Aur:ust,  19?5t  p.  20. 

49 

Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI),  The  Arms  Trade  with  the  Third  World  (Stockholm, 

1971),  o.  182. 

^^Volodln,  loc . cit . "Commodities  turnover  between  both 
countries  will  rise  by  more  than  1.5  times." 

^^Jeoffrey  Jukes,  The  Soviet  Union  in  Asia  (Berkeley, 

1973),  T).  270. 

^^Girllnm,  on.  cit. , no.  609-^H;  see  also  Rorn, 
"Persnective , " pp.  4l -42 . 

<3 

Horn,  "Perspective,  n.  43. 

<4 

^ Y.  Yurtsev,  "The  Cambodian  Patriots  Score  Successes," 
International  Affairs  (Noscov?),  May,  1975,  c.  71. 

'^^Slmon,  on.  cit . . nn.  408-409.  -See  also  Keesing-'  s 
Contemnorary  Archives.  December  1-7,  1975,  27470 , where 

the  aid  is  descr^be^  as  "an  interest-free  loan  of  about 
31,000  million  /_sic/ , repayable  in  five  to  six  years." 

^*^He  has  not  been  heard  from  since  iKarch,  1976.  It  is 
believed  he  may  have  been  executed.  See  Edith  Lenart , 

"Power  Behind  the  Throne,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Reviev?,  May 
28,  1976,  n.  14. 

5’^Paul  F.  Danger,  "The  Soviet  I’nion,  China,  and  the 
Revolutionary  '"ovement  in  Laos,"  Studies  in  Comnarative  Com- 
munism,  Snring/Summer , 1973,  op.  63-99. 

■^”y.  Mikheyev,  "Laotian  Patriots:  Years  of  Struggles  and 

Victories,"  International  Affairs  (Moscow),  November,  1975, 
n.  48. 


^'^Y.  Yurtsev,  "A  fresh  Stert  for  Laos,"  International 
Aff airs  (iloscow),  May,  1976,  p.  68. 

^Qlbid. . p.  70. 

Joint  iovlet-Laotian  Statement,"  Pravda . May  5#  1975 
op.  1,  4. 

^^Slmon,  OJ2.  clt . , n.  405;  see  also  MacAllster  Brovm 
and  Josenh  J.  Zasloff,  "Laos  In  1975!  People's  Democratic 
Revolution--Lao  Style,"  Aslan  Survey.  February,  1976,  p.  199 

^^Yurtsev,  on.  clt . , p.  69. 

'^^Nayan  Chanda,  "Brid.clnp;  the  Food  Gap  in  Laos,"  Far 
Eastern  rZconotnlc  Review,  February  I3.  1976,  p.  98. 

^^Langer,  o_p.  clt . . pp.  75-7S. 
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